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equivalent easily coined according to the convenient and 
acknowledged methods of scientific word-making from 
the Greek or Latin. One gets accustomed to such a 
word as Anlage, which is in constant use throughout the 
book, and after a time begins to forget that it ever 
was anything but pure English ; but I confess to being 
still somewhat staggered whenever I come across 
such phrases as. that leucocytes “are transformed into 
BildungsgewebszellenP that certain fibres are “ situated 
in the Randschlier of the dorsal zone of His,” and, only 
two lines further, that “ the Rautenlippe during the fifth 
week buries the solitary tract.” Prof. Minot belongs 
to a University which justly boasts having produced 
writers of as good and as pure English as can be met 
with anywhere, and he has himself a clear and trenchant 
style. It seems a pity, therefore, that he should not have 
stuck to his own language, or, as an alternative, he might 
have written his book wholly in German. It is no doubt 
sometimes difficult to get a good short equivalent of 
some German expressions, which include the meaning 
of a whole sentence in a single word ; but the same 
difficulty has been met and combated successfully by 
other writers ; and even if one has to resort to a phrase 
of two or three words to express in English the idea 
which one compound German word will imply, it is better, 
it seems to me, to adopt this plan than to intercalate; into 
an English sentence foreign words, which can only be 
properly understood by those who are very familiar with 
the tongue they are written in. Your French scientific 
writers are never guilty of this fault—they have too much 
respect for their own language ; but the practice is not 
an uncommon one with English and American scientific 
men, and ought, in my opinion, to be resorted to either 
not at all or only on the rarest possible occasions. 

This is, however, a very minor fault, and one which in 
no way affects the scientific value of the book. And it 
is no exaggeration to say, in spite of the modest manner 
in which the author introduces his treatise to the public 
in the preface, that the work before us constitutes a 
monument of erudition in the difficult and complex 
subject of which it treats. E. A. Schafer. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Catalogus Mammalium tam viventium quant fossilium. 
A Doctore E. L. Trouessart, Parisiis. Nova Editio 
(Prima completa). Fasciculus I. Primates, Prosimite, 
Chiroptera, Insectivora. Fasciculus II. Carnivora, 
Pinnipedia, Rodentia I. 8vo. (Berolini : R. Fried- 
lander und Sohn, 1897.) 

A new catalogue of Mammals is much wanted, and will 
be of great use to the many workers in that group of 
animals. This important branch of the Vertebrata ap¬ 
pears to have been rather neglected by the authorities at 
the British Museum, who have recently issued many ex¬ 
cellent volumes on the Birds, Reptiles, Batrachians and 
Fishes in the National Collection, but have done little 
work on the recent Mammals, although they have cata¬ 
logued the fossil members of the group. We are glad, 
therefore, that Dr. Trouessart has taken up the subject, 
although he merely gives us a systematic list of names and 
localities, without any descriptions. Two parts of his 
“Catalogus Mammalium” are already issued. The first 
contains the Primates, Prosimias, Chiroptera and Insecti¬ 
vora ; and the second, the Carnivora, Pinnipedia and the 
first portion of the Rodentia (Protrogomorpha and 
Sciuromorpha). We presume that a third part will 
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finish the work. Up to the end of the second part, Dr. 
Trouessart, who includes both recent and external forms, 
has catalogued 1294 species. Of each of these the 
principal references and synonyms are given, and a short 
list of localities. We venture to think that it would have 
been better if the names of the recent and fossil species 
had been a little more clearly distinguished in the type. 
The fossil mammals are only recognisable in the present 
work by the “ dagger ” placed before the name, which 
may be easily overlooked. In most respects, however, 
the work appears to have been performed in a satis¬ 
factory manner, though it would not be difficult to point 
out a certain number of slips and errors. We have, 
nevertheless, no doubt that the volume when complete 
will be of much use for reference, and will supply a 
quantity of much needed information. 

Essais sur la philosophic des Sciences Analyse-mecanique. 

Par C. de Freycinet, de lTnstitut. (Paris : Gauthier- 

Villars, 1896.) 

Treatises of this nature are popular in France, to cite 
only the “ Reflexions sur la Metaphysique du Calcul 
Infinitesimal” of Carnot, and the “ Methodes dans les 
Sciences de Raisonnement ” of Duhamel; the only 
English equivalent would be jevons’s “Principles of 
Science.” 

M. de Freycinet has employed the leisure of the arduous* 
duties of a Minister ofWar, in writing these essays, in which 
a philosophical view is taken of various sciences, treated 
in ordinary language, and addressed to cultivated minds. 
In the deep concentration now required in the specialisa¬ 
tion of science, books such as this will prove very valuable 
to give the worker, too much absorbed in his own subject, 
a general perspective glance of w T hat others are doing, 
devoid of all repulsive technicalities. We find on p. 158 : 
“ II ne suffit pas d’avoir la notion claire de la masse. II 
fait aller plus loin. Pour les besoins de la Dynamique il 
est necessaire de Savoir chiffrer les masses . and 

again on p. 162, “ Une quantite d’eau peu inferieure a 10 
decimetres cubes, soil 9 litres 8088 . . . ; le nombrehabi- 
tuellement designd par la lettre^; voila i’uniffi de masse.” 

This will please Prof. Perry ; and it is the definition of 
Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Poisson, &c. ; but, as a recent 
discussion has shown, the definition is considered heretical 
in certain educational quarters. 

The Metric System is not absolutely sacred, even to a 
former Minister of France. M. de Freycinet brings 
forward, on p. 186, his proposal to shorten the metre, or 
rather to make g at Paris the unit of length, the sexa¬ 
gesimal second being the unit of time ; while others, 
would make the seconds pendulum at Paris the unit of 
length. G. 

Wild Flowers of Scotland. By J. H. Crawford, F.L.S.. 

Pp. 228. (London : John Macqueen, 1897.) 

A number of people object to an abrupt introduction to 
nature ; they prefer to flit around her like a butterfly 
around a flower, merely to take a casual glance at 
different aspects. To confront people of this tempera¬ 
ment with a bare fact would be to destroy the interest— 
aimless though it be—they have in science. Wherefore 
such books as the one before us are written—books in 
which pretty things and picturesque scenes are viewed 
“ in contemplative fashion ” and poetic state of mind.. 
The present work is not without a value ; for it certainly 
teaches something about a few of the wild flowers of 
Scotland, but we fancy it will be read more for its easy 
style of composition than for the facts it contains. 

The Science of Speech. By Prof. Alexander Melville Bell. 

Pp. 56. (Washington, D.C. : The Volta Bureau, 1897.) 
The purpose of the author of this work is to define the 
actions of the mouth and the vocal organs in the pro¬ 
duction of speech, and express them by a species of 
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phonetic nomenclature. Thirty-six vowel sounds are 
developed by labial modifications of sounds produced 
with definite positions of the tongue and certain size of 
the cavity of the mouth. The cause of the differences 
between vowels and consonants is explained, and the 
mechanism of distinct utterance is expounded. Teachers 
of languages and elocution may find the book of service 
for instructing their pupils how to arrange the tongue 
and lips in order to speak with correct accent. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
io return , or to correspond with the writers of \ rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Bipedal Locomotion among Existing Reptiles. 

I communicated to Nature of February 27, 1896, and 
elsewhere, details with accompanying figures concerning the 
bipedal locomotion of the North Australian Frilled Lizard 
Chlamydosaurus Kingi , and which, with reference to such method 
of progression, apparently occupied a unique position among exist¬ 
ing reptilia. As the result of a more recent investigation, I have 
discovered that a corresponding bipedal gait is assumed under 
favourable conditions— i.e. when running across a wide expanse 
of smooth and level ground—by the handsome Australian water 
lizard, Physignathus Lesseuri , such method of progress being 
most conspicuously manifested by the young and slender 
individuals. I have also ascertained that a similar mode of 
locomotion is adopted under like conditions by Amphibolurus 
muricatus , and I am inclined to anticipate that it will be found to 
obtain among many other of the Australian, and possibly African, 
Agamoid lizards that share with the foregoing species a relatively 
excessive development of the hinder limbs. 

A like bipedal formula of locomotion has been hinted at, 
though not yet demonstrated, in the case of the Mexican Iguanoid, 
Corythophanes Her nan desyi, and will possibly be found to be 
shared by many allied members of the same family that present 
in common with it a corresponding superficial structural paral¬ 
lelism with the typical Australian Agamiche. The discovery'- here 
recorded is submitted with the main object of indicating that 
the bipedal locomotion of Chlamydosaurus can no longer be 
regarded as a mere specific idiosyncrasy. The fact of its being 
shared by other widely differing members of the sattie Agamoid 
group, together with the circumstance of, as in the case of 
Physignathus, its being most prominently manifested in young 
individuals, would appear to indicate that the habit has been in¬ 
herited from a race that possessed yet more essentially bipedal 
progressing proclivities. Reserving fuller details for a future 
communication. W. Saville-Kent. 

Wallington, Surrey, July 18. 


Sensitiveness of the Retina to X-Rays. 

Is it not possible that the persistence of an image on the 
retina is due to phosphorescence ? This would at once explain 
the sensitiveness of the retina to X-rays. 

The curious phenomenon of the image moving in the opposite 
direction, observed by Mr. Harrison (p. 248), is no doubt due to 
the rays passing through the lens without being refracted ; the 
effect of the image becoming larger, is also the result of the 
same cause. All objects to become visible must, therefore, be 
smaller than the retina. Ernest Braun. 

42 Henslowe Road, East Dulwich. 


Sample-Post for Natural History Specimens. 

In the issue of Nature for June 17 (p. 159) it is stated that, at 
the recent Postal Congress held at Washington, it was decided 
that natural history specimens, not sent for commercial purposes, 
were to be permitted to pass by Sample Post between the 
countries of the Postal Union. 

Permit me to mention that I have been informed by the 
Secretary to the Post Office, that the Convention giving effect 
to that decision does not come into operation until January 1, 
1899. Walter F. H. Blandford. 

July is- 
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AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY} 

W HETHER designed or accidental, it is a fortunate 
circumstance that this sumptuous volume—a real 
edition de luxe —makes its appearance at a time when 
the most remote portions of the British Empire are being 
brought into closer connection with the mother country. 
At such a time everything that tends to promote a more 
intimate knowledge of the natural products of our colonial 
dependencies deserves a hearty welcome at the hands of 
all interested in the expansion and unification of the 
greatest empire the world has ever seen. On these 
grounds, to say nothing of others, Mr. Saville-Kent and 
his enterprising publishers are to be congratulated on 
the appearance of the work before us. As an attractive 
volume for the drawing-room table, it would be hard to 
equal anywhere ; the beauty of its illustrations, whether 
in the form of coloured plates or of collotypes, being 
above praise, and calculated to arrest the attention of 
many of those who have hitherto cared little or nothing for 
the products of tropical and subtropical nature. Indeed, 
the two chromos of coral-reefs at low water, one of which 
forms the frontispiece, while the other illustrates the 
chapter on Houtman’s Abrolhos, may well make every 
reader long for the opportunity of beholding scenes of 
such transcendent loveliness. 

For the production of such a work the author is 
fortunately gifted with endowments denied to many of 
his fellow naturalists, for, as we learn from the legends 
to the chromos, he is not only an accomplished artist 
with the brush and pencil, but diligent practice has made 
him no less successful with the camera. And as a con¬ 
sequence of this, one of the striking features of the work 
is a series of life-like portraits of many Australian 
animals in attitudes as unlike those given in ordinary 
natural history books as it is possible to conceive ; the 
one being nature, while the others are but too often 
death caricatured. What, for instance, can be better than 
the picture of Spinous Lizards with the curious expan¬ 
sions on the neck on p. 84, reproduced on the next page, 
by the courtesy of the publishers ? (Fig. 1). It is, how¬ 
ever, not only with animate nature that Mr. Kent has 
been successful, his views of scenery, especially where 
the wonderful termite mounds are concerned, being 
admirable works of art, interesting alike to the lover of 
strange landscapes ; and to the naturalist. 

As" may be gathered from bis preface, the design of 
the author was not to produce a systematic work on 
the fa-una and flora of Australia—of which we have 
plenty—but “to present to the English reading public a 
few glimpses ” of its natural products, with special 
attention to the habits of some of the more interesting 
animals. In this laudable object he has, on the whole, 
succeeded admirably ; and although his primary object 
has not been to attract the professed naturalist, many of 
his observations—notably those on the use of the leg- 
spur of the Duckbill—are of the highest importance to all 
students of natural history. 

Not that Mr. Kent treats many parts of his subjects in 
a superficial, or even what may be termed a purely 
popular manner. We have, for example, in the intro¬ 
ductory chapter a long dissertation on the relation of 
Australasia to other countries of the southern hemisphere, 
which may possibly be above the heads of some of his 
readers. In this we note that he adopts the view that 
Australasia, Africa, and South America have been in 
mutual connection at no very remote epoch ; but in 
giving his adhesion to the theory that such connection 
took place solely by means of an Antarctic continent 
completely cut "off from more northern lands, he has 
evidently not studied some of the more recent literature 
on this fascinating but difficult subject. And we should 

t “The Naturalist in Australia.” By W. Saville-Kent. 4to. Pp. xv+302. 
(London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1897.) 
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